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ROSE C. SWART 


Miss Rose C. Swart, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C., in which 
faith she had been brought up, died sud- 
denly at her home, 1348 Euclid St., Wash- 
ington, Dec. 20. She was born in Hones- 
dale, Wayne County, Pa., Jan. 14, 1847, 
the daughter of Abram Swart and Lucinda 
Arnold, and would have been ninety-three 
years old on her next birthday. She had 
been out to a store in the neighborhood the 


day before her death. She was up and_ 


about the apartment when stricken and 
lived only an. hour. 

Her father and mother both died in 1857, 
when she was ten years old. An older 
sister, Mary Jane, went to Wisconsin in 
1858 and took the younger sister with her. 
There she grew up and received her school- 
ing. She began teaching in a district school 
at the age of fifteen. She taught and 
studied, and in 1871 was employed in the 
primary department of the State Normal 
School at Oshkosh, Wis. She taught in 
that school in various positions for fifty 
years, during twenty-five of which she 
had charge of the training of teachers under 
the title of inspector of practice work. 
She retired from teaching in 1922, spent 
the next five years in her native town, and 
subsequent years in Washington. 

At a celebration of her birthday by the 
Mission Circle of the church last January 
she was asked her secret of growing old 
with vigor and cheer. She replied, ‘‘I try to 
keep my mind open and my heart warm.” 
At the time of this celebration, feature 
articles were run in some of the papers with 
her picture. She occasionally wrote papers 
for church organizations and she has con- 
tributed to the Leader in recent years. 
Her career as an educator in the Middle 
West made her widely known and many 
people prominent in professional, political 
and business life have testified to her great 
influence upon their lives as a teacher. 
She suffered a great shock in the death 
of her sister-in-law, Mrs. Abram Swart, 
last September. The two had made a 
home together for many years. 

After her retirement in 1922 she returned 
to Honesdale, Pa., where she formed a 
warm friendship with Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
H. McGlauflin, then in Scranton, and at- 
tended their church. 

Funeral services were held in Washing- 
ton Dec. 22. Dr. Seth R. Brooks of- 
ficiated, assisted by Dr. van Schaick. 

She had outlived her close relatives and is 
survived only by second and third cousins, 
Edward G. Jenkins and his sons, Eben and 
Stanleigh, all of Hyattsville, Md. Her 
older sister, Mary Jane, married Rev. 
Wm. De Long, a Universalist minister, in 
1871, and became a Universalist minister 
herself, being ordained in 1876. After Mr. 
De Long’s death in 1877 she served churches 
in the Middle West. At one time she was 
pastor of the church in Oshkosh, Wis., for 
several years. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Canfield of Wood- 
stock, Vt., are spending a few weeks in 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


A son, Steven S., was born to Rev. and 
Mrs. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Canton, 
N. Y., on Dee. 10. 


On Dee. 18, Rev. Edward Archer Day of 
Rochester, Minn., addressed the Rochester 
Council of Social Workers on ‘Darwin, 
Marx and Bagehot on Social Conflict.” 


Dr. W. W. Gleason of 1221 Delaware 
Ave., Fort Pierce, Fla., a retired Univer- 
salist minister and physician, is critically 
ill of a serious heart ailment. He is eighty- 
six years of age. 


Mr. and Mrs. William E. Gardner of 
the North Weymouth (Mass.) church will 
have ‘‘open house” at 10 Lochmere Avenue 
for their parishioners on New Year’s Day, 
from 2 to 5 p.m. 


Rev. John Sears, elected president of the 
Kansas Universalist Convention April 2, 
1939, resigned as of Nov. 3, 1939. James 
Calkins of Junction City, Kan., as vice- 
president, automatically succeeded to the 
office. 


Miss Anne Jenison, secretary to Dr. 
James M. Pullman of Lynn, Mass., at- 
tended services in Lynn Dec. 17 and re- 
ceived a warm welcome from her many 
devoted friends. Miss Jenison is now at 
Livingstone, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


Rev. 8S. E. Gerard Priestley, pastor of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, lectured on Dec. 13 in Peters- 
burg before 1,500 students at the Virginia 
State College for Negroes. On Jan. 10 he 
will address a number of student meetings 
at St. Lawrence University. 


Louis Annin Ames, president of the 
Universalist General Convention, has 
written to the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis Inc., 50 East 42nd St., 
New York, strongly endorsing the move- 
ment and stating that Universalist bodies. 
as far as practicable will join in observing 
Jan. 28, 1940, as Infantile Paralysis Sun- 
day. 

Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff, minister of 
the church at Medford Hillside, Mass., is 
at his home in West Acton recovering from. 
an accident which befell him recently at 
the church, where he fell and broke some 
ribs. The church is near Tufts College, 
and Dr. Skinner, dean of the Schoo! of 
Religion, is attending to supplies for the 
pulpit pending Mr. Torsleff’s return. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Harry Taylor is minister of the 
Congregational church in Pittsfield, N. H. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of Tufts 
College School of Religion. 

Devere Allen is editor of the Nofrontier 
News Service. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 
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THE YEAR IS DEAD: LONG LIVE THE YEAR 


ITH this issue of The Christian Leader we finish 
our work on the paper for 1939. Whether we 
have done well or ill it is not given us to know. 

It is not profitable over much to speculate about it. 
There has been no issue of the year in which our work 
has not appeared. It has been constant work at 
least. 

It has been enjoyable work. We have been in 
touch with interesting people, interesting events, in- 
teresting books and papers. There has not been much 
time to brood about things, not time enough to be as 
scholarly as we should like to be or to sit down and 
visit with people as it would have been profitable to 
do. We have enjoyed our preaching, our writing, our 
traveling, our meeting people, our “rest after toil.’’ 
We are thankful for all these things. 

The Universalist Church has been our habitation 
and our workshop. We have been happy in it. We 
have been free to put forth every talent and power 
that we possess every hour of every day of the year. 
Nobody has hindered us, discouraged us or thwarted 
us. If we have not done well it has been because we 
have not seen what “‘well’’ was or else because we had 
no talent for it. 

We are not among the ministers who are dismayed 
by the state of the world, discouraged by dwindling 
support, or appalled by the war. It is possible that 
all this is true simply because we are stupid, but we 
doubt if that explains all. 

There is such a thing as a Universalist faith 
which is a Christian faith, and we think that what 
we have of it is what has held us, steadied us, rested 
us. 

We have never believed for a moment that God 
must be wicked to let such things happen as are 
happening in China and Europe and on the high seas, 
or that there is no God in control, but in the past 
year we have had our faith deepened and strengthened 
in the truth that God has put the responsibility upon 
His children to make a bad world good. 

And our faith has never weakened in the proposi- 
tion that man will do it. 

The year 1939 has strengthened our Universalist 
faith. Our work, our friends, our critics, our ex- 
periences in living and our studies in the past have 
been the agents responsible. 

We are not afraid of 1940. What men have 
faced, we can face. The same God that led our 
fathers to these shores is watching over things just 
as He always has. 

We shall get on faster when we get ready to co- 
operate better with Him. 


HELP FOR THE FINNS AND THE OTHERS 


INLAND has become the Belgium of the present 
war. 
Now, as then, it is the little country against 
the big, the liberty-loving against the despot. 

When King Albert and his men took their stand 
on the river Yser and refused to be dislodged, when 
night and day they beat back vastly superior forces, 
when they cut the dykes and made the water their 
ally, they aroused the admiration of believers in 
human freedom around the world. 

Now the same thing is happening. Brave, hardy, 
competent Finns, highly efficient as soldiers, well led 
and spurred on by the thought of their loved ones 
and their homeland, are accomplishing feats men 
would have said, only a few short weeks ago, were 
absolutely impossible. 

Everybody says that it can end in only one way, 
and that by spring the overwhelming numbers of 
Russia will dominate the little country. 

But the struggle, should it end that way, will have 
been worth while. It will teach the invader a lesson 
and it will enrich the spirit of man. 

Meanwhile all the help that Americans can give 
Finland should be freely and generously poured out. 

The American Red Cross has sent money and 
medicines to the Finnish Red Cross. The Red Cross 
also has shipped ten ambulances. The Hoover appeal 
for aid in other ways has been broadcast. The Red 
Cross and the Finnish Relief organization are working 
closely together. 

Poland, China, Spanish refugees in France, 
Jewish and Christian refugees from Germany, in many 
congested centers need help just as much as the 
Finns. We would not slacken in the slightest the 
widespread enthusiasm for Finland, but we do ask 
people to quicken their imaginations and bring all of 
these people within the range of their sympathy and 
help. 


* * 


THAT THREE HUNDRED MILE ZONE 


DMIRABLE as an illustration of Pan-American 
solidarity, that three hundred mile zone around 
the Americas seems to be lacking in some of the 

appurtenances of well set up zones. For one thing, it 
has not one scintilla of law to support it. The three 
mile limit has been the rule by common consent from 
time immemorial. Twenty-one nations in the western 
half of the globe may suggest a change, but they can- 
not make it. 

Justifying the change some of our legislators ask, 

“Why should these Europeans bring their war to our 
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shores?” Wicked Europe! Virtuous America! An- 
swering such a question is rather hopeless, but let us 
try. 

For one thing the wicked Europeans bring their 
war to our virtuous shores because we have by law 
invited them to do so. We compel them to send their 
own ships to get our exports. Those exports are the 
life blood of war. War cannot go on without iron, 
copper, beef, wheat, cotton, wool, guns, shells and air- 
planes. Far better to sink a cargo of munitions or 
food than to wipe out a regiment of men. So the Ger- 
mans are bound to get those cargo ships anywhere 
that they can outside of the three mile limit. So the 
British and French are bound to send their cruisers 
to get the submarines and to protect the cargoes. So 
the war comes to the western world. 

Now we are not deducing conclusions about the 
wisdom or unwisdom of three hundred mile zones, or 
about embargoes on shipping, or about the horrors of 
war or the innate depravity of Europeans. We are 
sincerely urging that responsible creators of public 
opinion in the United States, in Congress, in the pulpit, 
in the press and everywhere, indulge in less adulation 
of America, in fewer contrasts between our nobility 
and the lack of nobility in others, and more justly 
appraise blame and credit for the burdens under 
which Europe is staggering and the advantages that 
we ourselves enjoy. 

* * 


THE YEAR IN PHILOSOPHY 


AUL WEISS, associate professor of philosophy at 
Bryn Mawr, and author of an important work 
on systematic philosophy called ‘‘Reality,” has 

summed up the year 1939 in philosophy for The New 
Republic. 

Among other tendencies of the year that he notes 
are “‘the passing of positivism” and ‘“‘the development 
and interaction of a revivified naturalism and a revivi- 
fied idealism.” 

We seem to have come to the end of the period 
when thoughtful men based all of their conclusions 
upon scientific method. As Weiss puts it: ‘“There isa 
growing appreciation of the capacity of men to grasp 
basic truths through the heart as well as through 
the head. The mind has greater capacities than we 
have been inclined to admit, our feelings a more reveal- 
ing role. Each by itself, however, is more impotent 
and misleading than has been acknowledged for some 
time. The mind can soar far beyond the here and now; 
but to obtain power and immediate application it 
requires support from what we feel. The emotions 
can reach beneath the surface of things, but to function 
for good they must be welded with what we reflectively 
know. If there be a single trend in all the different 
turns evident in recent philosophy, it is the gradual 
awareness of the fact that even an intellectual being 
cannot live by clarity alone, but that an animal be- 
comes a man only when it clarifies what it feels by 
what it knows.” 

A man is a man because of everything in him. 
Our feelings and our volitions are as much a part of 
the mind as our intellectual capacity to study and find 
out. It was right that we liberals should protest 
against the neglect of the intellect in religion, but in 


doing it many of us felt that we had to disparage and 
neglect the rest of man’s mind. It is the whole mind 
that belongs to us and that must be enlisted in the 
service of religion. 

After the World War many consecrated men 
were inclined to give up the possibility of knowledge of 
things beyond time and sense. That period has 
passed or is passing. In spite of the outbreak of 
another great war, the year 1939 has been a good 
year for faith,:and it is to the work of the great philos- 
ophers that we must give much of the credit. 

* * 


“LET THERE BE DEEDS”’ 


HEN Mrs. Seth R- Brooks asked Miss Rose C. 
Swart, her collaborator on the Woman’s 
Dedication Day program, for a theme on 

which to build the service for this year she replied, 
“Let there be deeds.”’ So this subject was chosen 
and the two editors prepared the copy. Rose C. Swart. 
died in Washington December 20, in her ninety-third 
year. Her death so soon after this last service of 
her church gives emphasis to her words. She had a 
practical mind, was a teacher the greater part of her 
life, and never held back when she was asked to render 
some service to her church. And yet the great im- 
pression that she made upon her friends was of re- 
ligious faith. She knew that faith without works is. 
dead, but she also knew deeds without faith languish 
and die. 

When she gave her last message to the church, 
“Let there be deeds,’ she had in mind the church- 
going and the church activity which seem to issue in 
nothing really important for the individual or for 
society. ‘Let it come to something,” she would say. 
“Don’t simply absorb sermons, attend church dinners, 
get up sales, have a good time, without someone be- 
ing made better. Let something come out of it all, 
even if it is only a cup of cold water.”’ 

We highly respected this woman. We met edu- 
cators at her funeral who are carrying on in her spirit 
and with her practical sense and efficiency. 

Her own deeds have taken root in many lives and 
the country is richer for them. 

And while of late her service has had to be that 
of one “who stands and waits,’’ she has carried herself 
so courageously in this harder period that all who 
came into contact with her received a blessing. 

* * 


JOURNALISM AND THE REGISTER 


HE discussion of the future of The Christian 
Register has significance for all other journals 
of religion, and in many parts of the country 

the editors are taking the matter up. 

The officers of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, which has taken the paper over, seem somewhat 
hurt by the interpretation which papers generally 
have put upon their action. They might properly 
say, ‘We tried to save the paper and everybody started 
attacking and criticizing us.” 

We believe that we can throw light upon the 
subject for the benefit of the A. U. A. and also for the 
Universalist General Convention and for all others in 
journalism and out of it. 
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Advance, Zions Herald, The Christian Leader, The 
Boston Evening Transcript, The Boston Herald, The 
Churchman, and other papers wrote on the subject, 
not to tell the Unitarians how to run their business or 
to mix into debates within the Unitarian ranks, and 
assuredly not because of unfriendliness to Unitarians. 
The editor of The Churchman is the president of the 
Associated Church Press, and the editor of the Leader 
has just left that office. 

All wrote because they got the impression that 
the directors of the A. U. A. had taken over the paper 
to make it simply the mouthpiece of the A. U. A. 
They were of the opinion that this meant the end 
of the paper, and on account of its great history they 
were sorry. Whatsoever weakens one journal, weak- 
ens all. All are suffering from the state of things in 
Zion, and all are putting up, to a large extent, a com- 
mon front. 

Now the officers of the A. U. A. tell us that we 
all were mistaken, that they had no intention of 
putting an end to the paper as a journal of opinion, or 
to limit the independence of the editor. 

We have rather full reports of proceedings at 
several Unitarian meetings where this matter has 
been under discussion, and we betray no confidence 
in saying that Unitarians quite generally had inter- 
preted early releases on the subject much as the 
editors did. 

Now let us make it perfectly clear that we real- 
ize that if the directors of the A. U. A. had decided 
to turn The Christian Register into a “Unitarian News 
Letter,” they would have been entirely within their 
rights, and if they had done so we believe that they 
would have succeeded in their plans and produced a 
high-grade news sheet and spokesman for Head- 
quarters. This is one way of handling the crisis in 
church journalism. The disadvantage of it is that 
such a sheet ranks as propaganda. Even fair state- 
ments of headquarters triumphs in such a paper are 
discounted by readers as special pleading. That which 
is the very lifeblood of a real paper, its opportunity 
for free expression of opinion, is drained away. It is 
possible to have that kind of thing if that kind of 
thing is what anyone wants. 

Obviously we may get to that kind of thing our- 
selves, with Doctor Cummins, Mr. Emmons and 
Doctor Ratcliff telling John Doe and Richard Roe 
what they want done on the Leader, but nothing is 
surer than that it will be Doe and Roe taking the 
orders by that time. 

What then in our judgment should the U. G. C. 
or the A. U. A. do if they take over the papers? Not 
take them over if they can help it, but taking them 
over is far greater denominational statesmanship than 
letting journalism perish in a church body. 

If the old form of organization had to be aban- 
doned there is one kind of organizational set up quite 
possible. The May meeting of the A. U. A. or the 
biennial session of the U. G. C. could elect a publica- 
tion committee which by no stretch of the imagination 
could be considered subservient to the officials, and 
this committee could be the Board of Trustees. 

Or if we continue to move toward a system of 
departments suchas they have in the Unitarian body, 
there could be a Department of Journalism like the 


Unitarian Department of Religious Education or the 
Department of Social Relations. It is not a happy 
choice to put a paper into a Department of Promotion, 
even though one of the ablest, finest men in the 
Church is in charge of it. 

There is nothing inherently vicious in collective 
control of achurch paper. It may be much less vicicus 
than private ownership and control. The thing to be 
avoided is control by administrative officers, and this 
is to be avoided for their own sakes fully as much as 
for the sake of freedom. In time the editorship, or 
what passes for it, in the hands of the officers will 
wreck any administration. 

Now we are using the Universalist General 
Convention in this editorial for illustration only. 

We are in the confidence of the officers of our 
Convention, and many a time when we have been ready 
to jump on them the disclosure of a single fact has 
shown us the injustice that we would have done. 

On the other hand, our people know that we are 
free, that we will stand for nothing that will not bear 
the closest scrutiny and that when we declare that we 
have a good administration, it is because we think so. 

Any money given to us by anybody, Convention 
or individual, has to come to us without strings. 

If the Unitarians succeed in building up a power- 
ful Christian Register no one will rejoice more than 
their Universalist kinsfolk. We believe that they can 
do it. 

The interest aroused in the Unitarian body by the 
present discussion augurs well for the future of the 
paper. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Mrs. Phoebe Annin Palmer of Essex Fells, N. J., 
who died quietly in her sleep December 16, sent out 
the following message November 29: ‘“To live one 
hundred and three years is an achievement. To have 
devoted and loving friends is a blessing. The years 
come and go but love abideth always.” 


A distinguished neutral observer after some weeks 
in Germany writes: ‘““My outstanding impression is 
of a people depressed and unhappy... . There is 
not a sign of the elation, the enthusiasm, the joyful 
unanimity of 1914.” 


Members of the Unitarian Ministerial Union 
voted by a large majority to retain both Partnership 
Sunday January 28 and Laymen’s Sunday May 19. 
In both, the minister and laymen plan the service to- 
gether. 


Is it scientific to assume that all direct first-hand 
religious experience of God is untrustworthy because 
part is demonstrably fanatical and illusory? 


A sidewalk vendor in London gave the most 
popular greeting of all to his clients: “Best wishes for 
another Christmas.”’ 


Always we need to be reminding ourselves that 
liberty is a medium or status in which the real work 
of life is to be done. 
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“Come Before Winter” 
Harry Taylor 


Come before winter. 2 Timothy 4: 21. 
HERE is an almost pathetic earnestness about 
that final letter of Paul to his beloved Timothy. 
He dearly wishes to see his son in the faith once 
again; and twice in that chapter of his second epistle 
to Timothy he urges, “Do thy diligence to come 
speedily,” and ‘“‘Come before winter.” 

Paul knows full well that if winter comes and 
Timothy has not arrived in Rome there is little if any 
chance that he will arrive while Paul is yet alive. Few 
ships ventured to set sail away from the coast in 
winter, anyhow; so if Timothy delayed his journey to 
Rome that long he would have to wait until the fol- 
lowing spring, and by that time Paul expected his 
execution to have taken place. Thus, twice in that 
last chapter, Paul urges upon Timothy the urgency of 
the matter: ‘Do thy diligence to come shortly unto 
me,” and ‘‘Come before winter.”’ 

Every once in a while, it seems to me, we need to 
have brought before us in a very forcible manner the 
time limit that is set upon most of our work here 
upon this earth, and the fact that if certain things are 
not done at the appointed time and season then the 
chance is forever gone. ‘“Time and tide wait for no 
man’ runs the ancient adage; and in a very real sense 
a sweet pleading voice is admonishing us to come be- 
fore winter or our coming will be too late. 

Says the author of Ecclesiastes: ‘“To everything 
there is a season, and a time to every purpose under 
the sun.” It may be all right at times to sneer at the 
copy-book maxims of our forefathers, but the tragedy 
of life so often is that we wake up to find that the old 
proverbs were true after all. : 

I read the outline of a sermon the other day and 
was unusually impressed by the theme of the preacher. 
His sermon was entitled ‘‘Life’s Last Thirty Minutes.” 
He based his sermon on a dream in which he thought 
that he had but thirty minutes more to live. When he 
woke up he began to figure out how he would use that 
last tremendous half hour if, in reality, he had but 
another thirty minutes to live. 

In the first place, he said, he received an unfor- 
gettable impression of the value of time. He thought 
of Henry Vaughan’s memorable line, “‘I saw Eternity 
the other night.”” In the second place, he experienced 
a quickened sense of the beauty of the world: the sky 
at sunset, the grass, the water, the trees, the birds 
and the clouds. So he decided to make use of that last 
thirty minutes doing some things which he might have 
done but had left undone. He wanted to whisper 
something consoling into the ears of the broken- 
hearted. He wanted to help carry the load of the over- 
burdened, to make certain calls, to write certain let- 
ters. And he decided that he must have five minutes 
just to gaze into human faces: the face of a little 
child, the face of an aged woman, the face of a hod- 
carrier—faces, human faces. And then, with only ten 
more minutes to live, he wanted to read for five min- 
utes. And being told that he could have any book 
that he wanted from any library, ancient or modern, 
he chose the Bible and opened it at the twenty-third 


psalm, and then again at the fourteenth chapter of 
John. 

Of his last five minutes the preacher says: “And 
now there were just five minutes more! But that feel- 
ing of terrible solemnity had already passed into an ex- 
perience of unutterable joy. Had the Book triumphed 
again? Iam sure that it had; for I was not so much 
in tune with the infinite as I was in soul-deep com- 
munion with God. I saw the everlasting miracle and 
power of prayer. It seemed the mightiest, subtlest 
force in the universe, passing through matter and | 
space with inconceivable velocity and _ irresistible 
momentum. It went straight to its mark, straight 
to the heart of God. Some of the answers were in- 
stantaneous; some were ages and ages in being an- 
swered. And then—I woke up.” 

There may be some difference of opinion as to 
whether this preacher’s feelings about the last thirty 
minutes would be common to most people; but there 
can be no doubt whatever about the solemn fact that 
each one of us puts off, and puts off, and puts off, until 
all our allotted time is gone and the things that could 
have been accomplished by us remain forever undone. 

“Come before winter!’ was Paul’s admonition to 
Timothy. Come! 

There is a whole wealth of meaning and supplica- 
tion in that first word. Paul himself was powerless to 
compel Timothy to come to Rome. That lay entirely 
with Timothy, who could decide for himself one way 
or the other. And so it is with a tremendous category 
of actions that may be ours to glorious achievement if 
we so decide and carry out our plans. 

With calmness and gentleness, but with constant 
importunity, the voice says: “‘Come, do this; do that. 
Say this, say that.” But the voice itself is powerless 
to compel obedience. The Lord God Almighty Him- 
self cannot make us over into high and noble characters 
if we choose to live upon some lower level. 

“Our wills are ours,” sings the poet. “Our wills 
are ours to make them thine.”” Ah! But most of us 
find as the years advance that our wills are not suf- 
ficient and that, will though we may, the power to do 
is not ours. What we ought to have done, what we 
feebly inclined to do and did not, this it is that forever 
haunts us. That deadly inertia, that slothful desire 
to be at ease and to stay put—well did the Apostle 
Paul place his finger upon this particular human 
frailty as of all weaknesses the most devastating. 


‘We know the paths wherein our feet should press; 
Across our hearts are written Thy decrees; 
Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless 
With more than these. 


“Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 
Grant us the strength to labor as we know, 
Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with steel, 
To strike the blow. 


“Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou hast lent; 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need; 
Give us to build above the deep intent 

The deed, the deed.” 
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It is not for me to discover for you the particular 
divine invitation that has been pushed away by you 
these many years. Each heart knoweth its own bit- 
terness, saith the ancient sage. And to no one of us 
is that bitterness like another’s. ‘Come,’ says the 
Divine Urge, “get this thing well begun today.” 

“Nay, Lord,” we reply, “tomorrow will be more 
convenient.’’ And so— 

“Tomorrow, and Tomorrow, and Tomorrow, 
creeps on this petty pace from day to day.” 

“Come!” says that gentle voice still more insist- 
ently. ‘Lay aside this or that whereon you are wast- 
ing so much time and spoiling your chances. In- 
stead do this that needs so urgently and desperately 
to be done by you for your own soul’s salvation.” 
lid again: ‘“‘Nay, Lord, tomorrow will be just as 
well.”’ 

“Have you written that letter yet?’ your dear 
one asks. “Not yet,’ you reply, “but I fully intend to 
do it tomorrow morning or tomorrow night.’’ Maybe 
it is a letter that, if written, will put new life into some 
waiting soul. It should have been written some 
months, or even years, ago. But it goes forever un- 
written because the unimportant things of the mo- 
ment seem at the time vastly more important. 

“What can you tell me of your neighbor?” asked 
the Angel-who-looks-into things. ‘Oh, an excellent 
person!’ said the Busy Man. “Full of wisdom and 
virtue; merry, too, withal; in short, a delightful com- 
panion.” 

“You have been much together, then?” said the 
Angel-who-looks-into-things. 

“Well, scarcely that,” replied the Busy Man; 
“fn fact, I have been so excessively busy that I have 
seen nothing of him for a long time. But now I have 
every intention of doing so; indeed, I think I will ask 
him to dine with me tonight.” 

“You can hardly do that,” said the Angel. 

“Why not?” 

“Because he died this morning.”’ 

“Come!” said Paul to Timothy, ““Come before—’ 
Before what? Before it is too late. There is an inexor- 
able time limit set upon all things that mortals may 
do. Today? *Yes. Tomorrow? Possibly. Next day? 
Too late! 

I sometimes read over again “‘Enoch Arden”’ and 
visualize the scene when Enoch has taken a position as 
boatswain on a vessel and is leaving his Annie to 
carry on alone until he returns. He tells her the time 
and the place where his vessel will be passing near his 
native seaport. He bids her watch so that he can 
wave to her from the vessel as it passes. She sees its 
white sails in the distance and waves her kerchief. 
But she cannot make out any answering figure on the 
vessel. Perhaps he has been called away to some other 
part of the ship; perhaps at the moment he has just 
forgotten. Anyway, the vessel passes and she does 
not see her Enoch. Nor will she ever see him again 
alive. Says Tennyson: “That moment and the vessel 

“Come before,’ says Paul. “If you delay your 
coming until the winter then you will find that the 
ships are no longer sailing and, however good your in- 
tent, you will not be able to make the journey.”’ The 
moment and the vessel pass. 


O you young men and women! While your en- 
thusiasm is great, while your ambition is high, while 
you feel the strength to do and to dare and the cour- 
age to endure, go to your task and win out before . 
before what? Before winter comes and the night 
draws on wherein no man can work. Learn now while 
your life is still plastic and your hope high, learn that 
faithful daily persistence and daily plodding alone 
bring real success. Much can be done in youth that 
never thereafter may be accomplished. 

I know that one can point out the successes that 
come in middle age and even in old age. These are 
the exceptions and not the rule, and all the more re- 
lentlessly point to the fact that one has to master 
certain things in his youthful days or not at all. 
Later on there come the evil days when thou shalt say 
—if thou hast neglected the hours of thy youth—‘“I 
have no pleasure in them!” 

Dr. Albert Parker Fitch tells of walking through 
one of the dormitories of an ancient university and 
looking into one of the rooms. The door was open 
and revealed an atmosphere blue with smoke and a 
group of disheveled youths lounging around a table 
playing cards. Dr. Fitch passed through the same 
building two hours afterwards and saw the same group 
still engaged in this time-killing business. He says 
he thought of the wealth of privilege around: gymnasi- 
ums for the body, a library greater than that of an- 
cient Alexandria, and outside the glory of a bracing 
winter day. And here sat this band of privileged 
youth abusing their freedom and leisure by imitating 
grooms in the harness room matching coins! 

When I contemplate all the groups of young men 
and women who seem to be bored with life, satiated 
with all the added luxury and convenience of our mod- 
ern age, and with the question ‘‘What shall we do next 
to prevent us from being bored?” forever on their lips 
—I wonder what is the worth of all this complicated 
machinery we call modern life. What is it worth in 
terms of fine and enthusiastic Christian living? 

“Come before winter,’ says Paul to Timothy. 
He seems almost to imply that this last visit may be 
the most important of all. One sees more clearly as 
one hears the steady footfall of the Dark Angel around 
the next turn of the road. And as Paul felt the date 
of his execution draw near he probably arranged in 
his mind the things that were most vital to him in his 
Christian faith, and the things that above all needed 
to be done by those who were to take up his work. 

“Come before winter!’ Even more insistent is 
the voice of that Designer Infinite to the men and 
women of this generation. Can it be that unless the 
men and women of today take heed a great and terrible 
winter will come upon the world—far worse and far 
more dreadful than the Dark Ages? 

When I think of the wonder and glory of this age 
and of all its magic potency; and when I think of the 
chances that are being turned down, chances to turn 
this age into a veritable Kingdom of God, I wonder at 
the blindness and folly of our times. 

When I think of the madness in Europe just now 
and how dreadfully near it is to our doorstep, I wonder 
that untold millions of men and women the world over 
do not rise up in a mighty earnestness of purpose and 
cry: “‘Let us make an end of this madness before it is 
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too late, before a:dread winter settles upon the human 
race!” 

It seems to me that if sufficient men and women 
do not respond to this tremendous challenge then such 
a Dark Age may descend upon this earth as mankind 
has never before experienced. 

What must we do, you and I, in these trying times? 
The answer is so amazingly simple as almost to appear 
absurd. It is neither more nor less than to determine 
that as far as we are concerned we will live the life. In 
no sense of the word will we ever rule or dominate our 
fellows. In a very real sense we as individuals will be 
amongst our brethren as those who serve. Greed of 
gain shall not lure us from our place as followers of 
Jesus. No material advantage is big enough to com- 
pensate for the inevitable shrinking of soul that will 
come to us if we succumb to the lust for profit. And in 
our life there shall be no lower or less favored peoples. 
All men-and all ‘men with whom we come in contact 
shall be bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. Where 
one suffers, we suffer; where one is exploited, we 
burn with indignation and will not rest until the ex- 
ploitation cease. Do we know what kind of world 
we would like to live in? Then let us begin today to 
live as if for us that kind of world existed. Do not let 
us ever recognize from this hour the so-called impossi- 
bility of living the Christian life. Jesus came into a 


world where men were waiting for a new age where 
things would be different and better. His answer was 
that the kingdom would arrive only when men began 
to live the life of the kingdom. Do this, he said, 
and, before you know it, the kingdom will be here in 
the midst of you. 

“Come before winter.”’ Let us begin today, you 
and I, and by the living principles of the Christ begin 
to redeem the world in which we live. It can be done; 
it must be done. There is nothing in this world so 
mighty as the flaming Spirit of God incarnated in the 
lives of men and women. Times out of mind it has 
crumbled colossal evils to the impotence of ashes and 
abolished time-cemented and law-buttressed wrongs. 
You and I are the persons to do it. Even now the 
fields are white to harvest. ‘Come before winter.”’ 


“Come, then, since all things call us, the living and the dead, 
And o’er the weltering tangle a glimmering light is shed. 
Come, then, let us cast off fooling, and put by ease and rest, 
For the Cause alone is worthy till the good days bring the 

best. 
Come, join in the only battle wherein no man can fail, 
Where whoso faileth and dieth, yet his deed shall still pre- 
vail. 
Ah, come, cast off all fooling, for this, at least, we know: 
That the Dawn and the Day is coming, and forth the ban- 
ners go.”’ 


Fifty-seven Varieties 
Clarence R. Skinner 


TUART CHASE, in a recent important volume on 
S “The Tyranny of Words,” warns us against the 
dangers of using words without adequate un- 
derstanding of their meaning. This danger is always 
with us, for whenever we speak we do not know what 
images, emotions or ideas are evoked in the hearer. 
Certain words are dynamite because of this fact: reds, 
communists, Jews, capitalists, foreigners, etc., are 
examples of the explosive force of certain symbols 
which have a wide variety of meaning to people in 
different social backgrounds. As Chase puts it: “When 
people can agree on the thing to which their words 
refer, minds meet.’’ Conversely, when there is no 
agreement, minds certainly do not meet. 

The danger of words is greater in times of emo- 
tional tension than in normal times because when our 
fears, hates or loves are strong we read into names and 
symbols meanings which express those emotions. 
“Hitler” may thus become almost synonymous with 
“devil” in the minds of those who hate him; while 
others, who have unbounded admiration for his 
achievements, think of him as a God-given Messiah. 

In war time it is inevitable that the words “paci- 
fist’’ and ‘‘militarist’’ will be used without discrimina- 
tion, and the emotional response which they elicit 
will be widely varied. Both militarist and pacifist 
can become symbols of passionate likes or dislikes 
which may befog our intellectual clarity and tear 
apart both groups and nations. 

Having studied this problem over a considerable 
period of years, and believing that conscientious 
thinking is especially needed at this period of history, 
I am going to present herewith some of the fifty-seven 


varieties of meanings which may be, or perhaps ought 
to be, considered in connection with these explosive 
terms pacifism and militarism. 

First, as to pacifism: there are many meanings 
which are grouped under this word, each representing 
a different attitude or philosophy. The differences 
between them are great, so that when we call a person 
pacifist we ought in all honesty to know what brand 
we are talking about. 

(a) There are those who believe in passivism, or 
those who take quite literally the Biblical injunction 
to “resist not the evil one.” Many’ Orientals are 
passivists. Tolstoy was one of this group, and many 
noted Christians have taken this stand. Their philos- 
ophy rests on the belief that evil will lose its power if 
it is not resisted. Anger, revenge, hate, will spend 
themselves quickly if men do not oppose them. 
‘Therefore, ‘‘turn the other cheek,” and soon the fighter 
will lose all interest in slapping it. 

This philosophy probably takes more courage and 
self-control than most people are capable of using. 
The “non-resisters’” are few and far between, but 
they are among the most idealistic folk in the 
world. 

(b) Others believe in civil disobedience. They 
will not fight the enemy with physical force but 
neither will they obey him. They refuse to be ruled 
by enemy law, they will not trade with him, or go to 
his schools, or pay taxes. But what if they are ar- 
rested? Good! A few people will overcrowd the 
prisons. Soon so many soldiers will be required to 
stand over the disobedients that the enemy is ex- 
hausted and will give up in despair! Thoreau taught 
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such an attitude and practiced it. It has been tried 
many times in various countries, sometimes with 
success and sometimes with failure. 

People who adopt this doctrine believe that evil 
should be met by action, but the action should be 
confined to the negative type. This also takes courage 
and self-discipline. We may find that it will be prac- 
ticed in Poland and Czechoslovakia in some of the 
later phases of the present war. 

(c) Non-violent coercion. This phase of pacifism 
is based on the conviction that evil should be over- 
come not merely by negative means but by very 
positive forces. Such forces, however, should be purely 
spiritual and ethical in nature. An expression of such 
a point of view is to be found in the great words of the 
New Testament, “Overcome evil with good.’ This 
is no counsel of passivism, but it is one of the funda- 
mental forms of pacifism. It is an appeal to an active, 
aggressive attitude. If persons or groups commit a 
wrong, they should be coerced into ceasing, but the 
coercion should be non-violent. 

Gandhi is today the classical example of this 
method. He and his followers have certainly brought 
pressure to bear on the British Empire, with surprising 
results. Gandhi has not won everything he wants— 
not by any means, but he has gained much. Many 
believe that he has been far more successful by em- 
ploying these non-violent methods than if he had led 
an army against the British. Such pacifism, again, 
requires a degree of spiritual development far beyond 
that of the average man, but to call it cowardly or 
inactive is certainly to miss its significance. 

(d) The last form of pacifism which I shall men- 
tion is that which believes that war is outmoded, 
that it defeats its purpose, and that other methods of 
settling disputes must be found. Those who uphold 
such a point of view point to the war of 1914-18 as 
proof of their point. Today everybody loses. The 
victors as well as the vanquished are beaten, and 
nothing but destruction results from modern war. 
The effect of meeting evil with evil is more evil. 

This form of pacifism rests on a pragmatic rather 
than an ethical foundation. It takes the position of 
Malinowski, the great anthropologist, who insists that 
war in its earlier stages may have been effective, but 
that it has reached a new era in its development where 
it is self-defeating. Such an individual usually be- 
lieves that world organization must be the next step. 
His motto is “‘Law, not war.” 

If the term pacifism is liable to many interpreta- 
tions and misinterpretations, so is the expression 
“‘militarism.’”’ When we use the word do we mean 
soldier, munitions maker, propagandist, Congressman, 
voter for a big navy, or what? Are there gradations 
and shades of meaning in the word which should be 
carefully analyzed and understood? I think so, there- 
fore let us try. 

(a) There are those who believe in war and vio- 
lence as a part of nature. They observe that animals 
are subject to the law of competition and survival. 
Tooth and claw leave a trail of blood in the jungle. 
Why should man, who is an animal, not do likewise? 
Is he not subject to natural law? Does he not have 
the same instincts or impulses to kill and domi- 
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Some people promote such a philosophy, believing 
that through war man weeds out the weak and unfit 
in the human race. Battle is good for physical stam- 
ina and brings out the heroic in us. War, therefore, 
is fundamentally sound and is the only method of 
achieving the satisfaction of human instincts and pro- 
ducing the ‘‘super-man.” 

There are probably few in the world who take this 
position. It rests on questionable biology and so- 
ciology. Nevertheless, there are some disciples of 
the theory and their doctrines are to be reckoned 
with. 

(b) Others believe that war is not necessarily a 
desirable thing in itself, but that it may be the only 
available means for securing desired ends, and is 
therefore justified. In all probability the German 
and Japanese military leaders are in this category. 
Japan has a population of about 70,000,000 in a terri- 
tory about the size of Florida, where we have less 
than 1,000,000. What to do about it? Subdue the 
neighboring people so that raw materials can be se- 
cured, compel these people to trade, and thus save the 
millions in Japan who might otherwise starve. If 
other means fail, why not war? 

(c) There are others who do not believe in using 
military force as aggressors, either as nations or as 
individuals. They do not sanction war because it is a 
means to secure more trade or territory, however 
much they may be needed. 

When it comes to being invaded, however, these 
folk will resist force with force. They refuse to at- 
tack but are ready to defend. Violence of any kind, 
from the use of bombs to mines, is justified if it is for 
the purpose of stopping violence. Most of the armies 
and navies of the world today are recruited on the 
basis of defending the Fatherland, and the great 
majority of citizen soldiers are willing to serve on that 
basis. 

One can easily become cynical about armaments 
“for self-defense,’ because we know that they are 
usually used for attack. This does not, however, alter 
the fundamental position of those who volunteer or 
maintain military establishment for the purpose of 
defense. 

(d) Another kind of person who is commonly 
classed as militarist is the man who “‘joins up,’’ not be- 
cause he believes in any fundamental philosophy of 
force, but because he believes that it is his duty to do 
what he is told to do by his government. Asa citizen 
he owes a debt to the country which protects, educates, 
and gives him his opportunity. He may hate the 
whole business of war, yet suddenly find himself in 
its toils. If he wears brass buttons and carries a gun 
he is sometimes classed with the militarists. At 
heart he may have little sympathy with some of them, 
although his stand certainly places him with those 
who do adopt some form of the militaristic philoso- 
phy. 

These distinctions by no means exhaust all the 
differences that exist between the different varieties 
of pacifists and militarists.. It is my conviction that 
we can render a real service to an understanding of 
the present world by making a careful study of these 
types and by insisting that people who use these 
bristling words denote exactly what they mean. 
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War Conquers the Press 


Devere Allen 


T the end of the last war, the press of the bellig- 
erent world had reached the lowest possible 
depths of falsification, subservience, and irre- 

sponsibility. On September 3, 1939, like a dog digging 
for carrion, it started where it left off in 1918 and went 
down from there. 

Thousands of examples could be cited, with the 
war only a few months old. Some of the more reveal- 
ing ones will suffice, but they will show a trend that 
will justify press readers everywhere in using caution. 
The selections which follow have been made, not be- 
cause they are more sensational than others, but be- 
cause they indicate the more familiar devices by which 
the public is systematically deceived. From abuse 
and invective the customary technique varies all the 
way to mere suggestions that what propagandists 
want to happen has already taken place. 

Disappointed because Colonel Lindbergh last 
fall took the stand he did on American neutrality, the 
British weekly Truth referred to him in a fairly ex- 
tended article as ‘Judas Iscariot Lindbergh,’ and 
called his native land ““The Thug’s Own Country” and 
“a country whose national heroes have always been of 
pretty poor stuff.” One must hasten to point out 
that, however angry were numerous other journals 
in Great Britain, this excess was not typical and at 
least once was rebuked by another paper. 

But Beverly Baxter, a Member of Parliament, who 
writes alike for British papers and that usually ex- 
cellent Canadian magazine, McLean’s, wrote in the 
London News Chronicle (perhaps for later publication 
in Toronto?) that “reliable sources in Washington” 
(to which he could not possibly have had access, and 
which could not have been clairvoyant in any case) 
“believe that Colonel Lindbergh aims at continuing 
anti-British propaganda by a personal tour of Canada.” 
Whatever mistakes the Colonel may or may not have 
made—his attitudes have no concern with the purpose 
of this article—these comments about him were ob- 
viously made up out of badly frayed cloth. They 
were inspired by the common feeling, by no means 
confined to Britain, that if people don’t do what you 
want them to do, they are foes of your country. 

Luxembourg and its admittedly warm spot in the 
geography of the war, figured in a report from some- 
where in France—the region is important to note— 
by a correspondent of the labor newspaper in London, 
the Daily Herald. In this dispatch it is stated that 
Luxembourg was in immediate danger of invasion, 
that twenty-eight crack German divisions were con- 
centrated just across the Luxembourg frontier, that 
the Grand Duchy was “swarming with secret agents,” 
that foreign motor cars were present in an incredible 
number, that Luxembourg was the key to the whole 
German offensive tactics. 

I was in Luxembourg at the time, and read the 
story there. And what a fairy tale it was! I spent 
several days there, interviewed authoritative officials, 
and was accomyanied by exceptionally competent 
and well-informed residents; I was granted really ex- 
traordinary facilities for observation and inquiry. 


Not one of these statements was true. One highly 
placed statesman of the Grand Duchy told me that 
he was almost as much worried over sensational press 
stories as about his country’s diplomatic difficulties. 
Luxembourg officials did not believe they were soon 
to be invaded; there were no concentrations of German 
troops; if there were secret agents, as there doubtless 
were in a certain: number, the authorities knew who 
virtually every one of them was, so efficient and vigi- 
lant are the administrators of the country; during the 
entire visit, in which by car I traversed the capital 
many times and covered many miles of the countryside, 
scarcely one foreign car was seen; officials cited French 
strategists who had sought to prove that a German 
invasion now would not help Germany but would ac- 
tually aid the French. The press writer was not es- 
pecially to be blamed; he had to send a story of about 
a‘thousand words on a topic about which he knew 
nothing save rumor and little of that. He had not 
been in Luxembourg. He had interviewed nobody re- 
sponsible from there. Yet his story was front-paged 
with a four-column double-spread headline. 

In the critical days of late October and mid-No- 
vember when nerves were raw in Holland and Belgium, 
and when the peril of an invasion may perhaps have 
been more than imaginary, the press of at least three 
nations contributed to unnecessary scares by exag- 
gerating and distorting known facts and by spreading 
reckless rumors. The Belgian daily, Aujourd’hui, 
resorted to an old trick of American journals during 
the Spanish-American War, and printed oftentimes 
the real facts in small type above great headlines which 
formed part of a sentence but which conveyed startling 
“news.” In one of these memorable editions it said in 
huge letters, “‘A Great German Offensive;’”’ above, in 
small letters, after one had bought the paper, he could 
read: “Each Week That Passes Renders Less Prob- 
ablesiunae 

Repeatedly during this period Dutch and Belgian 
authorities had to issue denials of newspaper comments, 
some of which were broadcast again and again, with a 
reiteration that suggested a deliberate purpose, about 
an immediate invasion of Holland and Belgium. So 
great was the popular tension for a few days that ona 
single Saturday, one clerk alone at a large travel 
agency in Brussels sold 20,000 travelers’ checks, be- 
cause those who had funds wanted to put them into 
American dollars. 

At this stage of a ticklish situation, the Belgian 
government suppressed indefinitely the Rexist (Fas- 
cist) paper of Léon Degrelle, seized an edition of a 
Communist paper, and shut down on one issue of the 
Socialist paper, the Pewple, whose former director was 
a member of the Cabinet. It also squelched an issue 
of a satirical weekly, Pourquoi Pas? which had gone so 
far as to unite a criticism of the Reich’s ambassador 
with the insinuation that he was a headache to the 
Belgian government—thus dragging the whole policy 
of neutrality into a legitimate lampoon. The officials 
had sought desperately to maintain a completely free 
press, but the excesses of some writers, whose self- 
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discipline could not be relied on at so tense a moment, 
forced their hand. In such a case, what should be the 
attitude of those who believe stoutly in free speech? 
The masses of the people overwhelmingly want to give 
no provocation that will drag them into the war; even 
as a neutral their country is making sacrifices that are 
almost unbearable for the nation’s economy. The price 
of neutrality in such circumstances must be either self- 
control or government control. Even the British 
authorities prohibit the caricaturing of Hitler on the 
stage; if a belligerent can take such a stand, argue 
those who support the Belgian authorities in their posi- 
tion, must Belgians be permitted, right under the heel 
of the German armies and incomparably outweighed, 
to vent their spleen, no matter how justified by events? 

British dailies carried a recent report that German 
planes were now deliberately and regularly violating 
Belgian neutrality; some leaflets intended as propa- 
ganda among French troops came down from the air 
into a Belgian town near the French frontier. Did 
these reporters purposely deceive? No; their deceit 
lies in the nature of war itself, for they told what they 
believed. They could not have known that inside 
the Dutch frontier, the Danish frontier, and the 
Luxembourg frontier, on far more numerous occa- 
sions, leaflets from British airmen intended for Ger- 
man consumption had been dropped. 

Even the stolid London Times, which prides itself 
on its sobriety and poise, makes a regular practice of 
printing each day a quotation from some German 
about the wickedness or stupidity of the Germans as 
awhole. Spengler, Nietzsche, Goethe or some other 
German, either with a generally critical attitude or a 
temporary and limited complaint, is quoted, and not, 
as a rule, so much against that peculiar Nazi bent 
which is a characteristic of the present German govern- 
ment, but against the German nation as a whole. 
This is precisely what spokesmen for Britain have in- 
sisted they were not going to do; the Times justifies 
it on the ground that the Nazis do it against the 
British. Which is likelier to have good effects on neutral 
opinion—to ape the worst Nazi habits, or rise above 
them? 

Not the least curious thing about this most curi- 
ous of wars is the regeneration of Nietzsche. In the 
last war he was universally cited as proof of German 
militarism and philosophical degeneracy. Now he is 
the bosom friend of every Allied journalist who wants 
to print his bitter criticisms of German culture! By 
an adroit exegesis, he can be made to suit any argu- 
ment that serves the moment. But why this particular 
reversal? ; 

Madame Geneviéve Tabouis continues to outrival 
the soothsayers of old. She writes for a multitude of 
papers. Her publishers usually describe her as “world 
famous.” She really has a wide experience and a fund 
of diplomatic knowledge. But she travels through 
keyholes as one could only if possessed of an astral 
body. She couples her frequently informative articles 
in her own French paper, and in the London Sunday 
Dispatch, with word-for-word accounts of Hitler’ s 
confidential speeches in secret meetings with this 
diplomat or that, or with his army chieftains. She 
has given many times a blow-by-blow description of 
the great German offensive on the Western Front, 


placing the date at so many times one loses count, 
and in almost every place available. So far if she has 
been once correct, her prophecy must have been pub- 
lished in some obscure journal. After a series of such 
prognostications, made with minute detail, she finally 
said in Marianne: ‘“‘Thus Hitler hesitates. The dis- 
accord is complete between the Reichswehr, the gen- 
erals, the diplomats, over the attack in the West. But, 
on the contrary, on the lack of effectives to undertake 
this attack, the agreement is unanimous.” The dis- 
accord seems to have included Madame Tabouis, 
for she now has it that Hitler can’t attack for lack of 
effectives, after long weeks to make ready, which by 
all her previous writings he had ready in abundance 
even long before the war began. Yet even a magazine 
as ordinarily intelligent as The New Republic plays 
her up to American readers as a correspondent par 
excellence. 

The Daily Mail runs an article which points out 
how often—quite truthfully—the German trenches 
along the Rhine and the Moselle have been flooded by 
high water. It says that in contrast the French forts 
of the Maginot Line are ‘“‘perfectly dry.’”’ But John 
Elliott, a reliable American newspaperman, writing 
of his first visit to the Line, found only one fault— 
the dampness, about which he questioned an officer 
regarding its possible effect on men compelled to re- 
main there for long periods. 

Most common of all, perhaps, is the pack-dog 
technique. Let one set up a cry and bedlam breaks 
loose everywhere. A writer reports gravely in some 
newspaper, without proper qualification, that a start- 
ling event has occurred. He may have qualified the 
report himself, but the next one to lift the report does 
not. It may be, for example, the purported resigna- 
tion of General von Brauchitsch. 

Without waiting to confirm the report, hundreds 
of correspondents, eager not to be left behind in report- 
ing something they missed (frequently because it 
never happened), rush into print with stories that 
begin, ““Now that Germany’s leading General has split 
with the Fuehrer. ...”’ This is followed by a series 
of long, learned articles by anonymous ‘‘diplomatic 
correspondents” and editorial commentators, who 
show why the resignation took place, what is at stake 
for the Nazis, who is likely to succeed in the army com- 
mand, and what vast portents are involved for the 
world. The economic, political, scientific, strategic, 
psychological, moral and metaphysical aspects of this 
news item are exploited to the full in thousands of 
pages all over Europe (and, it must be said, often also 
in the United States). 

A day comes when it is clear that von Brauchitsch 
never resigned at all. What happens? Do any of the 
reporters, editors, diplomatic experts, commentators, 
ever admit their mistake? Don’t be silly! They are 
too quickly off on the scent of new rumors, in a vague 
hope—which unfortunately is all too well justified— 
that if they bark loudly enough up a new path, the 
time wasted along the old one will be forgotten. 

Incidentally, if the American broadcasting com- 
panies were really wise in their zestful search for 
news, they would take out of Berlin, Paris and London 
the three radio reporters who are manfully trying to 
do a good job under impossible conditions, and place 
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them where they could carry infinitely more depend- 
able facts to the people—in Brussels, Amsterdam and 
Copenhagen. Yet so delicate is the situation of these 
neutral capitals that they themselves would prefer 
to leave things as they are! 

In all of this there is no slightest intent to clear 
the Nazis from their supreme status as the war’s 
most ardent and unscrupulous propagandists. They 
roar their attacks in language that would place the 
gutter on a pinnacle by contrast. Simplicissimus, 
that once delightful journal of satire, depicts Baron 
Miinchausen in heaven, poring over a copy of the 
London Times, and exclaiming, ‘“What a poor liar I 
was!’ They have, however, not only impermeated 
their press with so many lies that they have lost the 
world’s interest, but their denunciatory vocabulary 
has become exhausted. Fiction has to be entertaining 
in order to hold one’s interest. 

The victims of all this, in all countries, are the 
plain people. Victims, that is, for a time. The day 
will possibly arrive when, so cynical, disillusioned and 
fed up with falsehoods will they become, that the 
entire publishing world, the good along with the rest, 
will lose its influence until the cheats and tricksters 
are kicked out. Worse things, perhaps, could hap- 


pen. 
* * * 


THANK YOU 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


T was the day after Christmas—always rather a 
difficult day. 
Mother was exhausted, Father was tired, 
and the children were quite definitely troublesome. 

Grandma called it reaction, and said that in her 
day one went out into the snow. 

But the weather also was difficult. 
and rainy. 

John and Henry and Jo were banging about a 
good deal. John was eleven, Henry nine and Jo was 
seven. 

And Father said: “‘Be quiet or get out.” 

Mother said: “Now why not settle down and 
write your Thank You letters?” 

Well, this was an idea. They had to be written. 

John said: “Oh, Mother, can’t we telephone 
them?” 

“Oh, no,’ Mother said. 
People love letters.” 

Henry said: ‘I shall type mine.” 

Jo said: “I can write.” 

The others cried: “‘You call it writing.” 

“That will do,” said Father. ‘Now get to it.’ 

So they did. 

John was proud of his letters. They all were the 
same excepting the name of the present and the per- 
son. This is how it went: 


Dear Aunt Mabel: 

Thanks loads for the camera. It is swell. Some 
of the films I used; but they may not come out as it was 
getting dark. We had a swell day and loads of fun. 
We had a swell turkey. If the pictures come out, I 
will send you some; but I don’t think they will. Loads 
of love. Your nephew, John. 


Henry wrote: 


It was mild 


“That’s not polite. 


Dear Aunt Mabel: 

The typewriter is swell. Thanks loads. I am typ- 
ing now. Only one finger. It makes thank you letters 
not so bad to write. Excuse mistakes. Loads of love. 
Your loving nephew, Henry. 


Jo wrote: 


Dear Aunt Mabel: 

I never did have such a lovely train. I have wished 
and wished for an electric train and never did have it. 
It goes and goes. Daddy says I am good at lectricity. 
I wish I had gave you a nicer present than the picture I 
made myself; but I will when I grow up and get some 
money. Mother read me a story about a little boy in 
the paper who didn’t have Aunts or anybody and no 
Father or Mother;soI was glad I wasme. I hadsomany 
presents because I haveso many folks. Isnt that a good 
thing? When you come I will hug you good and hard; 
but not because you gived me things. I will because you 
are nice and you smell nice. I wroten this by myself. 
Mother spelled it. This is a kiss for you. From Jo. 


When John and Henry heard Jo’s letter, they 
laughed and laughed. They simply could not help it. 
Jo went very red and looked as though he might ery. 

“But it’s so long,’’ said John, “‘and it’s got wrong 
words.” 

“And it’s sissy,” said Henry, “all about hugs and 
things.” 

Mother said: ‘‘Well, you’re both quite wrong. 
It’s the best letter ever. A Thank You letter is best 
when it thinks of the person who gave first and what. 
was given second. So now you know.” 


* * * 


CHURCH COMMANDMENTS 


1. Thou shalt not take it for granted that church work will’ 
be done by some one else if thou failest to do thy share. 

2. Thou shalt not charge thy brethren with the responsibility 
of seeing that the temple is filled if thou abidest elsewhere. 

3. Thou shalt not say thy church is unfriendly if thou dost 
not thyself contribute to its friendliness. 

4. Thou shalt not look only at the machinery and mechanics: 
of thy church but look beyond these and behold its mission as an: 
uplifter of men and a changer of life-currents. 

5. Thou shalt remember that thy church consistest of thee,. 
thy brethren and those who minister, and that these, jointly are 
responsible for its success or failure. 

6. Thou shalt give as thou hast prospered so that the en- 
deavor to bring in the Kingdom of God may prosper also. 

7. Thou shalt speak well of that which is good rather than. 
discourage others by talking loudly of what has not been so hot, 
or it shall profit thee nothing. 

8. Thou shalt occasionally say, ‘‘Here am I, send me.” 

9. Thou shalt occasionally bring others with thee that new 
friends may be made for thy church. 

10. Thou shalt not be absent excepting for reasons that. 
would keep thee from other meetings.—The Messenger, Woods~ 
ville, N. H. 


* * * 


UNPOPULAR FRONT 


Circulars kept asking him 
To support the Popular Front in all countries. 
It’s my job, he reflected sadly, 
To support the Most Unpopular Front in the world— 
The front or forehead behind which 
I try to do my own thinking 
And not be stampeded by anyone. 
Christopher Morley.. 
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LIFTING UP CHRIST 


Of the historical Jesus we are not without 
record. He was an itinerant teacher who 
went about Galilee in the familiar role of 
prophet. Although a Jew, he taught 
many things that were contrary to the 
religion of the Jews. He mingled with all 
sorts of persons, and the respectable re- 
garded him as a little wayward. He re- 
called to the people the utterances of the 
revolutionary prophets whom they would 
rather forget, and he had some things on 
his account to say about the evil of poverty 
and riches, and the religious basis of life. 
He spoke strange parables that his hearers 
did not understand, and declared moral 
principles beyond their capability to ac- 
cept. A few persons attached themselves 
to him, but they all left him when he most 
needed friends. In one of the periodic 
‘yed-hunts” designed to keep down revo- 
lution, the Roman soldiers of Jerusalem 
seized him and put him to death. 

It was not until after his death that 
great importance was attached to his teach- 
ings. As men recalled the force of his 
words and the power of his spirit they sud- 
denly became aware that one greater than 
them all had been among them. Indeed, 
some suggested that he was the expected 
Messiah of the Jews, come to set up a 
heavenly kingdom. A few centuries and 
the Jesus of history became the central 
figure in elaborate theological systems 
which exalted him as saviour, oriental 
magic healer, miracle worker, Christ, and 
God. 

One of the tasks of religion is the restora- 
tion of the historical Jesus. We exalt him, 
not by subscribing to extravagant dogmas 
about his nature, but by an honest desire 
to understand his mission, and an earnest 
purpose to follow his teachings. 

To discover the real Jesus is to find a 
new way of life, never yet tried by any 
large number of Christians. To find him 
is to find the best in human nature. To 
know him is to know the values we ascribe 
to God. To lift him up is to raise all men. 
“Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things that I say?”—C. L.S. 

* * 
HELPER SUBJECT: LIFE AND 
TEACHINGS OF JESUS 


The Helper for the months of January, 
February and March has been prepared 
by Rev. Edgar R. Walker, former presi- 
dent of the G. S.S. A. It is called “The 
Life and the Way”’ and is an interpretation 
of the life and teachings of Jesus. As is 
true of recent issues, copies without dates 
attached will be available—thus providing 
study and discussion material for adults 
for many months to come. Issued by the 
Universalist Publishing House, The Helper 
costs 20 cents for a single copy, 75 cents 
for a year’s subscription. The following 
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TWELVE THINGS TO RE- 
MEMBER 


In the New Year 


. The value of time. 

. The success of pérseverance. 
. The pleasure of working. 

. The dignity of simplicity. 

. The worth of character. 
The power of kindness. 

. The influence of example. 

. The obligation of duty. 

. The wisdom of economy. 
10. The virtue of patience. 

11. The improvement of talent. 
12. The joy of originating. 
Marshall Field. 
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review by Dr. Rose anticipates the place 
this particular issue is likely to fill in the 
liberal church: 


Here is an interpretation of the life and 
times of Jesus that will put new spirit into 
tired liberals. Indeed, this handbook 
might well be subtitled, “What Universal- 
ists believe about Jesus.”’ It is also what 
the plain man believes in a vague, intuitive 
way, and would like to have systematized 
as the author has done it. Therefore this 
number of The Helper can have a far wider 
appeal than to the teacher and formal 
student. Ministers would do well to have 
copies on hand for those who are Uni- 
versalists but don’t know it. Im short, 
Edgar Walker has done a piece of needed 
study and evaluation, and has condensed 
his findings in a form not only readable 
but usable. 

For example, teachers wanting to know 
the “how”’ of teaching will find immense 
help in Chapter 6 on the method of Jesus’ 
teaching. Simple, constructive, positive, 
was this master Teacher, as should be his 
followers. Chapter 7 opens new lines of 
thought for the leader in religious fields, 
showing in plain language how Jesus won 
friends and influenced people. There are 
overtones in the chapters themselves, little 
side trips your. mind takes while reading. 

Usable and simulating also are the chap- 
ters on the miracles, the resurrection, the 
messianic role attributed to Jesus by others, 
and his idea of the kingdom of God. Here 
is the liberal’s answer to people whose 
whole religious life sometimes stands or 
falls on an intellectually acceptable un- 
derstanding of the religion of Jesus. The 
author gives also the political and religious 
scene in which the Master was born, lived, 
and made his way. Of these events and 
their factual interpretation in that day he 
writes, ‘We cannot accept the garments of 
their truth, but we can accept the truth 


itself clothed in the garments of our own 
age.’”’ In thirteen absorbing chapters he 
shows just how. 

We Universalists are fortunate in having 
available at small cost and in readable form 
a sound work of this sort. Let preachers 
pass it on to perplexed people, and teachers 
use it for discussion bases. Above all, let 
it reach somehow those who have felt 
constrained to give up Christianity as un- 
believable because some Christian dogmas 
are unbelievable. Mr. Walker has written 
for the man who cries, “I believe—help 
thou mine unbelief.” 

William Wallace Rose. 
* * 


RESOLUTIONS ARE IN ORDER 


New Year’s is a time for good resolutions 
by individuals. Why not for the church 
school as well? If you have had the ex- 
perience of going to church school rooms 
and finding them cluttered, dirty, airless, 
you will agree that it is hard to think about 
“the beauty of holiness’ in such a setting. 

Many churches make much of Christmas 
decorations. The créche, the stars, the 
greens, all play their part in the importance 
of the season. But what of January? Why 
not plan to start the first Sunday of the 
new year right? 

First of all, those Christmas decorations: 
They will be dusty and dry by now and not 
only do they contribute an air of dejection 
and departed glory, but also they are a 
repository for germs and a very real fire 
hazard. So let’s have a change of mood 
on Sunday, January 7! 

The quarterlies distributed the last 
Sunday of December in preparation for 
the coming quarter need not necessarily 
be left on the seats, the leader’s table, the 
piano, or other conspicuous place. They 
can just as easily and much more profitably 
be put away in a box or cupboard. 

The costumes left from the Christmas 
pageant and the now-extinguished star, 
together with the shepherds’ crooks, do 
add a bit of atmosphere to that corner, but 
not the sort of atmosphere you really want. 
Beg or build a wardrobe for such really 
valuable properties, and keep them in 
such condition that in their next using 
they may command respect by their 
cleanliness and usability. 

But why go on? Each church has its 
own particular pitfall and problem. A 
few hours during the week (it’s vacation 
week, too, so the high-school crowd can 
help plan and work) will put your church 
school rooms in a condition of sweet clean- 
liness and order. 

Yes, your church could make some 
New Year’s resolutions. So look at your 
situation with an impartial eye. Look at 
it as a visitor would and see if it isn’t time 
to turn over a new leaf.—Marion L. Ulmer, 
in January 1940 Church School Journal. 
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Landlord of the Tales, The, John van 
Schaick, Jr., 158. 

Layman Looks at the Ministry, A, J. T. 
Whitney, 136. 

Let’s Be Grown-ups, A. W. Altenbern, 978. 

Letter from the General Superintendent, A, 
888. 

Liberalism Must March On, R. M. Scott, 
67. 

Liberal View of Stewardship, The, M. R. 
Hartley, 1200. 

Liberty Is Relative, V. A. Friend, 792. 

Life Here and Now, R. H. Barnard, 1152. 

Light Streams on the Forward Path, The, 
E. M. Whitesmith, 785. 

Limitations of Science, The, J. C. Petrie, 
qade 

Lines for the Present Hour (poem), G. L. 
Parker, 570. 

Longfellow and the Tales, 
Schaick, Jr., 84. 

Longfellow of the Tales, The, John van 
Schaick, Jr., 466. 


John van 


Made in Czechoslovakia (poem), B. G. 
Woods, 404. 

Marian Anderson Sings “‘America’”’ at the 
Lincoln Memorial (poem), A. E. Cross, 
548. 

Marion Daniel Shutter, 881. 

Mary Agnes Hathaway, 399. 

Massachusetts Sunday School Association,. 
498. 

Massachusetts Conventions, 497. 

Mature Prayer, R. W. Benner, 1076. 

Meeting of the Publishing House Trustees,. 
The, 540. 

Memorable Dedication Day Observance, A,. 
L. S. Hersey, 408. 

Memorial to Dr. Howard N. Brown, A, 
J. C. Perkins, 812. ; 

Memorial to Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, A,. 
H. A. Hersey, 618. 
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-Men Who Shoulder Responsibility Should 
Be Given Authority, W. W. Rose, 667. 

Message for an Ordination, A, H. H. Niles, 
936. 

-Mid-West Institute, The, E. P. Bruner, 
761. 

-Mighty Mysticism, W. W. Willard, 985. 

-Minding One’s Own Business, R. P. Boyd, 
186. 

Minister’s Outing, A, J. J. Cogan, 6, 38. 

Moderator Travels to the North Country, 
A, J. A. Robinson, 809. 

Moral Rearmament, S. E. G. Priestley, 
492. 

More About a Particular Case, 958. 

Musician as Longfellow Saw Him, The, 
John van Schaick, Jr., 420. 

Musician, The: Ole Bull, John van Schaick, 
Jr., 394. 

Music in the Church School, K. I. Yerrin- 
ton, 1170. 

My New Name (poem), I. W. Clark, 523. 

My Prayer (poem), E. L. Rich, 307. 


‘Nature and Functions of the Church, The, 
R. H. Stafford, 397, 422, 446. 

New England Institute, The, 427. 

New Faith for the New Freedom, A, E. H. 
Lalone, 471. 

New Hampshire Conventions, 916. 

New Professor at St. Lawrence, A, 938. 

New Task for Universalists, A, H. C. Lee, 
331. 

New York Ministers’ Institute, F. C. Lein- 
ing, 444. 

New York State Conventions, 1060. 

Ninety-five Today, 835. 

Noble Faith, A, Edward Day, 108. 

North Carolina Convention, 987. 

Norway Memorial Library Dedication, 
E. T. Marble, 18. 

Notes from the Nofrontier News Service, 
1199. 

Now It’s Being Told, H. G. Yates, 280. 


Ohio Convention, 722. 

Old Days in Upper Lisle, The, C. A. Ritter, 
85. 

Old Plan and Present Day Ordination, An, 
John van Schaick, Jr., 494. 

Old Time Religion, The: Is It Good 
Enough for Us? A. R. Low, 788. 

‘Old Truths in New Packages, J. S. Diem, 
65. 

On Blossom Day Long Ago, John van 
Schaick, Jr., 449. 

One Hundred and Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association, John van Schaick, Jr., 514. 

‘On the Way to the Altar, C. J. Lotz, 332. 

Our Duty (poem), H. L. Odell, 869. 

Our Farm, M. G. Canfield, 675. 

Our Frustrated Hopes, J. C. Petrie, 1126. 


Pacifists, G. C. Stewart, 1174. 

Paradox of God, The (poem), R. K. Mor- 
ten, 723. 

Philosophy of John Dewey, The, H. V. 
White, 1176. 

Pigs for Sale, H. A. Lumsden, 939. 

Poet Whom Longfeliow Chose, The, John 
van Schaick, Jr., 274. 


Position of the Stars at My Birth, The, 
H. A. Hersey, 89. 

Positive Proof of Life after Death, H. A. 
Hersey, 233. 

Post-War Years, The, E. H. Lalone, 610. 

Prophets of Darkness and Apostles of 
Light, Horace Westwood, 913. 

Prophets of Hope, F. C. Leining, 768. 


Quo Fas et Gloria Ducunt, B. F. Gibbons, 
1124. 


Race Prejudice and Mixed Marriages, 
J. M. Atwood, 833. 

Radio for Your Children, J. M. Benton, 
349. 

Recall to Religion, A, S. E. G. Priestley, 
132. 

Recommendations and Resolutions at the 
Convention, 1058. 

Religion, the Church and the Layman, 
Willard Roper, 1102. 

Religious Education Institute at Ferry 
Beach, M. A. Kapp, 740. 

Reminiscences of Barcelona, Eleanor Bis- 
sell, 160. 

Responsible Religion, A, R. W. Benner, 
696. 


St. David’s Afar, J. S. Zelie, 1146. 

Salutation of the Dawn, The, Alice Bid- 
well, 427. 

Salute to Freedom, A, S. E. G. Priestley, 
612. 

Scholarship, Fellowship and Perspective, 
D. D. Lalone, 738. 

Secret Power of the Church, The, R. H. 
Barber, 180. 

Shall Uncle Sam Emulate Pontius Pilate? 
A. C. Lane, 961. 

Sicilian and His Lifelong Friend, The, 
John van Schaick, Jr., 370. 

Since the Days of Dr. Shinn, H. H. Niles, 
438. 

Soldier Spirit of Japan, The, E. O. Barber, 
473. 

Solitude (poem), A. G. Walton, 842. 

Soulful Seeing (poem), W. J. Coates, 211. 

So What? Documented, Stuart O’Killia, 
184. 

So You’re Going to the Fair, B. F. Gib- 
bons, 692. 

Spiritual Leadership of Jesus, The, H. E. 
Benton, 40. 

Story of an American Family, The, C. H. 
Delles, 714. 

Story of Suffolk, The, H. G. Yates, 1197. 

Student, The: Henry Ware Wales, John 
van Schaick, Jr., 325. 

Symposium and Some Cases, The, Robert 
Cummins, 857. 


Task of a Liberal Church in the World 
Today, The, S. E. Gerard Priestley, 305. 

Temple of Religion Dedicated, W. S. 
Morgan, 258. 

Test of Neutrality, The, H. D. Spoerl, 882. 

Thank God (poem), N. F. Hawkins, 1083. 

Thanksgiving, V. T. Pomeroy, 1129. 

Thank You, V. T. Pomeroy, 1248 

That Sewing School in Korea, H. G. Yates, 
400. 


That Strange Little Republic—Andorra, 
Eleanor Bissell, 328. 

Theologian of the Tales, The, John van 
Schaick, Jr., 181. 

This Is the Dawn, Sheldon Shepard, 448. 

This Religion of Freedom, Horace West- 
wood, 21. 

Thomas Mann—Great German Demo- 
crat, L. B. Gray, 546. 

Three Friends of Mine, R. S. Kellerman, 
372. 

Through Eyes Which Do Not See (poem), 
N. F. Hawkins, 770. 

Thurman W. Arnold, Unique 
Buster,’ V. S. Yarros, 589. 

To Read or to Keep, D. T. Spoerl, 468. 

Tribute to an Apothecary, H. A. Hersey, 
451. 

Trumpets and Angels, V. T. Pomeroy, 
1202. 

Tufts and I, R. S. Kellerman, 747. 

Tufts College Commencement 1939, L. S. 
McCollester, 671. 

Tufts Papers on Religion, 154, 178, 204, 
229, 250, 277, 298. 

Turn Voluntarily for Advice and Help, 
S. R. Brooks, 668. 

Twentieth Century Universalism, E. H. 
Lalone, 586. 

Twice Around the Circle, G. L. Parker, 
910. 


“Trust- 


United Church, A, Robert Cummins, 1050. 

United Universalist Convention, 1026. 

United Universalist Convention News, 
908. 

Unity (poem), Horace Westwood, 1225. 

Universalism and Beauty, Sheldon Shep- 
ard, 257. 

Universalism, an Unfinished Task, Isaac 
Smith, 375. 

Universalism in Kentucky, H. G. Yates, 
565. 

Universalist General Reform Association, 
The, E. H. Lalone, 519. 

Use the Power We Have, F. W. Perkins, 
793. 


Vacation at the Audubon Nature Camp in 
Maine, A, Arline Dufour, 162. 

Vacation Church School, A, A. W. Web- 
ster, 425. 

Vermont and Quebec Convention, 1106. 

Vicious Habit of Self-Pity, The, R. P. 
Boyd, 865. 

Viewpoint of the Conservatives, 
P. A. Brick, 838. 


The, 


Wanted—More Pupils, H. G. Yates, 376. 

War and Reaction, E. H. Lalone, 538. 

War in the Souls of Men, The, Tertius 
van Dyke, 1082. 

War, Religion, and Blind Flying, Dilworth 
Lupton, 1100. 

War-time Platform for Christian America, 
A, Stanley Manning, 932. 

Way to Peace, The, W. W. Rose, 1203. 

We Have a Task, A. L. Simonson, 401. 

We Universalists, W. W. Rose, 211. 

What About Japan? 864. 

What Christianity Means to Me, B. W. 
Brotherston, 178. 
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What Does the Church Do for Me? Don- 
ald Warner, 114. 

What Faith Means to Me, J. A. C. F. 
Auer, 277. 

What Immortality Means to Me, L. S. 
McCollester, 298. 

What Is a Good Listener or Hearer? A 
Minister’s Idea, R. K. Morton, 763. 

What Is a Historic Event? H. V. White, 8. 

What Is Our Liberal Gospel? D. C. Mc- 
Millan, 866. 

What It Means to Be a Liberal, G. F. 
Kauffman, 790. 

What Religion Means to Me, C. R. Skin- 
ner, 154. 

What’s Right with the Churches? A. R. 
Low, 960. 

What the Bible Means to Me, R. E. 
Wolfe, 229. 

What the Church Means to Me, J. M. 
Ratcliff, 204. 

What the Church Means to Meas a College 
Girl, Prudence Piper, 378. 

What the Y. P. C. U. Members Can Do for 
Their Church, Isaac Smith, 1178. 

What Worship Means to Me, A. S. Cole, 
250. 

When Faith Becomes Fatalism, H. M. 
Gehr, 207. 

When Is a Life God-centered? Charles J. 
Lotz, 1106. 

Where de Mockin’ Bird Am Singin’, G. E. 
Huntley, 837. 

Whither Education? V. G. Weir, 255. 

Whither Our Individualism? Ralph Grieser, 
892. 

Why Go to Church? B. F. Gibbons, 373. 

Williamstown Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, 570. 

With the Universalists in Washington, 
F. M. Eliot, 1078. 

Women’s Meetings at Washington, The, 
F. W. Simonson, 1056. 

W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts, 498. 

Word from the President of the General 
Convention, A, 840. 

Word Inevitable, The, W. W. Willard, 617. 

Words, Words, Words, J. H. Hershey, 988. 

World into Which Universalism Came, 
The, E. H. Lalone, 419. 


Yearning (poem), Sheldon Shepard, 493. 

Y. P. C. U. Institute at Ferry Beach, The, 
Stanley Manning, 742. 

Young Sicilian, The: Luigi Monti, John 
van Schaick, Jr., 346. 

Youth—And the Church of Tomorrow, 
M. M. Armitage, 236. 


REVIEWS 

Abraham to Allenby, G. Frederick Owen, 
573. 

Acts of the Apostles, The, Halford E. 
Lueccock, 453. 

Adventuring in Nature, Betty Price, 550. 

After This, Ryland Kent, 1108. 

Alcoholics Anonymous, 950. 

American Planning and Civie Annual, 
Edited by Harlean James, 93. 

Anti-Nazi Forum, 598. 

Anti-Semitism, a Threat to Democracy, 


Boorstin, Mayberry and Rackliffe, 334. 
Art of Illustrating Sermons, The, Dawson 
C. Bryan, 1017. 
Assurance of Faith, The, Louis Berkhof, 
429. } 


Being Made Over, Charles R. Brown, 551. 

Beyond the Senses, Charles Francis Potter, 
1155. 

Bible 400 Years After, The, G. Campbell 
Morgan, 334. : 

Bible Quiz Book, J. Vernon Jacobs, 380. 

Biology and Christian Belief, W. Osborne 
Greenwood, 117. 


Book of a Thousand Tongues, The, Edited 


by Eric M. North, 94. 


Case for Evangelical Modernism, The, 
Cecil John Cadoux, 597. 

Centurion, Edwin McNeill Poteat, 621. 

Child Life in Bible Times, Florence M. 
Taylor, 574. 

Children’s Hour, The, Mayme R. Leonard, 
453. 

Christian Ethics, Clinton Lee Scott, 904, 
918. 

Christian Faith in a Day of Crisis, The, 
Charles S. Macfarland, 380. 

Christian Homemaking, Edited by Mrs. 
Robert E. Speer and Constance M. Hal- 
lock, 262. 

Christian Worship and Praise, Edited by 
Henry Hallam Tweedy, 872. 

Church and the Political Problem of Our 
Day, The, Kar! Barth, 951. 

Church Working with Young Adults, The, 
M. Leo Rippy, 406. 

Clue to History, The, John MacMurray, 
500. 

Columbiona Fellowship, The, A R. Wentz, 
AO 

Conversations of Jesus, The, Frederick 
Keller Stamm, 476. 

Cross and Swastika, Arthur Frey, 69. 


Devotional Talks for Women’s Organiza- 
tions, Frankie Oliver Ivy, 482. 

Discovered Country, The, Owen Reding- 
ton Washburn, 310. 

Dr. Ida: India, Mary Pauline Jeffrey, 215. 


Essential Christianity, Samuel Angus, 453. 

Eternal Quest, The, William Alva Gifford, 
737, 950. 

Europe’s Conscience in Decline, Charles 
E. Shulman, 380. 

Evangelism for the World Today, Edited 
by John R. Mott, 1179. 


Fable and Song, Alice Brown, 609. 

Financing the Kingdom, Leewin B. Wil- 
liams, 872. 

Fine Art of Propaganda, The, Edited by 
Alfred M. Lee and Elizabeth B. Lee, 
1156. 

Finished Life, A, Francis G. Peabody, 658. 

Flowering of Mysticism, The, Rufus M. 
Jones, 1155. 

Flowers from Gethsemane, Wilkins H. 
Murphy, 678. 

Free and Clear, Marguerite Pearman Mc- 
Intire, 1168. 


Garland of Bays, Gwyn Jones, 309. 

George W. Truett, a Biography, P. W. 
James, 334. 

German Reich and Americans of German 
Origin, The, By various people, 214. 

Getting Acquainted with Our Friends in 
France, Sarah G. Klein, 69. 

Gilbert’s Manual for Choir-Loft and Pul-- 
pit, Compiled by Harry Gilbert, 1157. 
Girl Who Was Marge, The, Edith Tallant, 

1206. 

Gospel Sources, The. 
Modern Scholarship. 
son, 286. 

Gospel, the Church, and Society, The, 249. 

Great Catholics, Claud Williamson, 1156. 

Guide Book for New York, A, Eva T.. 
McAdoo, 465. 

Guide Book for Teachers and Parents, A,. 
Sophia L. Fahs, 992. 


Some Results of 
Dorothy F. Wil-- 


Handbook of Drama, A, Frank O’Hara. 
and Margueritte Bro, 93. 

Hand of God, The, Oswald W. S. McCall, 
821. 

Harmony in Marriage, 
Wood, 310. 

Healing Cross, The, Herbert H. Farmer, 
152. 

Health for Mind and Spirit, W. L. North- 
bridge, 140. 

Heralds of Salvation, 
Beardsley, 774. 

Hidden Fire: A Second Book of Prayers, 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, 5. 

Highland Shepherds, Arthur Wentworth 
Hewitt, 1179. 

History of an Autumn, 
Morley, 5. 

History of Christianity in America, The, 
Frank Grenville Beardsley, 309. 

How Do You Like New York? Eva T. 
McAdoo, 465. 

How Our Religion Began, Edna M. Baxter, 
821. 

Human Nature and the Nature of Evil, 
Clarence R. Skinner, 1206. 


Leland Foster 


Frank Grenville 


Christopher 


In Praise of Mothers, J. Harold Gwynne, 
453. 

In That Case, Edited by Murray M. Leif- 
fer, 214. 

It Is Later Than You Think, Max Lerner, 
261. 

I Was in Prison, Charles S. Macfarland, 
1156. 


John Wyclif and the English Bible, Mel- 
vin M. Cammack, 751. 


Life without Fear, Peter Fletcher, 117. 

Living and Working in Our Country, 
Edna M. Baxter, 165. 

Living the Christian Faith, Edwin Ewart 
Aubrey, 500. ; 

Log of a Lame Duck, The, Aubrey Alex- 
andra Brown, 200. 

Love, Marriage and Parenthood, Grace 
Sloan Overton, 678. 


Man Called Jesus, The, Amos I. Dushaw, 
1155. 
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Man the Measure, Arthur Hazard Dakin, 
1169. ; 

Marriages Are Not Made in Heaven, Janet 
Fowler Nelson, 501. 

Martin and Judy, Verna Hills, 1086. 

Maud, Edited by Richard Lee Strout, 1049. 

Meaning of War, The, James W. Johnson, 
551. 

Measure Religion, Ernest J. Chave, 1109. 

Meeting the Challenge of Life, Winfred 
Rhoades, 928. 

Message of Jesus Christ, The, Martin 
Dibelius, 1012. 


Modern Movement in American Theology, 


The, Frank Hugh Foster, 654. 
Music of the French Psalter of 1562, The, 
Waldo Selden Pratt, 550. 


None Other Gods, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
69. 


One Generation and Another, Robert 
Russell Wicks, 621. 

One in Seven, Margaret Slattery, 1228. 

Opening Doors of Childhood, The, Lewis 
Joseph Sherrill, 1012. 

Our Knowledge of God, John Baillie, 1144, 


1228, 


Painted Rocks, Charles L. H. Wagner, 872. 

Partnership of Religion and Science, The, 
Frederic Williams Perkins, 825. 

Pastoral Psychiatry, John Sutherland 
Bonnell, 93. 

Perpetual Peace, Immanuel Kant, 598. 

Philosophy of John Dewey, The, Edited 
by Paul Arthur Schilpp, 1176. 

Plan for Growing Up, A, Marion Q. Davis, 
453. 

Price of Leadership, The, John Middleton 
Murry, 926. 

Privilege of Age, The, Vida Dutton Scud- 
der, 703. 

Problem of Religion, 
McMann, 872. 

Prophets, Their Personalities and Teach- 
ings, The, Beryl D. Cohon, 1121. 

Psychiatry for Pastors, Students and 
Nurses, Jacob D. Mulder, 550. 

Psychology of Making Life Interesting, 
The, Wendell White, 476. 

Psychology Serving Religion, Richard D. 
Hollington, 309. 


The, Charles F. 


Quest for Religious Certainty, The, Harold 
A. Bosley, 5971 

Quiet Hour, The, Patience Strong, 821. 

Quiet Moments, Patience Strong, 872. 


Reaching for the Stars, Nora Waln, 390. 

Real Boys ‘and Girls Go Birding, Jack van 
Coevering, 1144. 

Recreation in Church and Community, 
Charles D. Giauque, Raymond W. Por- 
ter and H. D. Edgren, 164. 

Religious Sources for Personal Living and 
Social Action, Kirby Page, 261. 

Right Here at Home, Frank S. Mead, 478. 

Roots in the Sky, Sidney Meller, 429. 


St. Paul, Arthur Darby Nock, 189. 
Scaling the Heights with Paul, M. E. 
‘Ramay, 751. 


Schools for Tomorrow’s Citizens, Maxwell 
S. Stewart, 573. 

Secret, The, Harold Burdekin, 751. 

Sidewalk Sermons, Roy L. Smith, 261. 

Social Religion, Douglas Clyde Macin- 
tosh, 751. 

Story of the United States, The, Henry 
Thomas, 164. 

Strangers and Pilgrims, Willard L. Sperry, 
678. 

Students’ Work Book, The, Sophia L. 
Fahs, 992. 

Stuff of Life, The, Joseph Fort Newton, 
905. 

Suffering: Human and Divine, W. Wheeler 
Robinson, 1012. 


Testament of Faith, A, P. G. S. Hopwood, 
429. 

Theories of Religious Experience, John 
Morrison Moore, 778. 

Third Class World, Marion J. Bradshaw, 
164. 

This Business of Living, L. W. Grensted, 
381. ; 

This I Believe, Robert C. Ballou, 190. 

This Was a Poet, George Frisbie Whicher, 
286. 

Thoreau, Henry Seidel Canby, 1071. 

Those Gay Middle Ages, Frederick D. 
Kershner, 140. 

Three Tributes to Abraham Lincoln, 
Joseph Fort Newton, 214. 

Toward a Literate World, Frank C. Lau- 

- bach, 189. 

Trail of the Totalitarian, The, Delber H. 
Elliott, 926. 

Troubled Mind, The, Harry Roberts, 189. 

Tufts Papers on Religion, By the professors 
of the School of Religion, Tufts College, 
678. 

Types of Religious Philosophy, Edwin A. 
Burtt, 654. 


Unitarians Believe, Frederick May Eliot, 
573. 

Unit Plan for Choral Reading, The, Muriel 
B. Newton, 2638. 


Way Out, The, Compiled and Edited by 
Harold Garnet Black, 1108. 

We Americans, 1186. 

What Church People Think about Social 
and Economic Issues, Norman L. Trott 
and Ross W. Sanderson, 500. 

What Is Liberty, Dorothy Fosdick, 821. 

What’s Right with the World? Gordon 
Palmer, 573. 

What Use Is Religion? Elmore M. McKee, 
476. 

When I Awake, Jack C. Winslow, 310. 

Where Did Your Garden Grow? Jannette 
May Lucas, 1144. 

Where My Caravan Has Rested, Burris 
Jenkins, 1179. 

Which Way, Democracy, Wilfrid Parsons, 
1185. 

Why I Believe in God and Immortality, 
George S. Foster, 429. : 

William Lyon Phelps: Autobiography with 
Letters, 537. 

Windblown, Paul Hutchens, 551. 


Write Your Own Ten Commandments, 
Bernard Eugene Meland, 117. 


Young Man’s Guide, L. D. Arnett, 1128. 
Youth Looks at Religion, Arthur C. Wick- 
enden, 506. : 


OBITUARIES 


Adams, Clara B., 146. 
Aldrich, Frank N., 554. 
Ames, Mrs. Louis Annin, 267. 
Ayres, Mrs. Adelia, 554. 


Baker, William H., 1066. 
Baker, Mrs. William H., 729. 
Baldwin, Arthur E., 753. 
Bearse, Erastus T., 1210. 
Belding, Alice H., 825. 

Bell, John H., 218. 

Beverly, Cyrus W., 626. 
Bissell, Arthur T., 994. 
Bradley, Georgie A., 338. 
Brown, Albert W., 898. 
Brummitt, Dan, 343. 

Bugbee, Mrs. Emma A. J., 777. 
Burlingham, Edwin Stanton, 145. 
Bushee, Mrs. Edna Keene, 681 


Carpenter, James E., 123. 
Cash, Anna, 825. 

Chandler, H. Lee, 705. 

Clark, Mrs. Julia, 482. 

Conner, Charles C., 1016, 1042. 
Couden, F. Dickinson, 1259. 
Crocker, Benton P., 602. 
Crout, Orra Elsworth, 946. 


Danforth, George E., 1094 
Dunn, Charles J., 1094, 1118. 


Eveleth, Mrs. George S., 362, 433. 


Farnsworth, Winthrop Hollis, 99. 
Felch, George Carlton, 318. 
Ferris, Mary E., 1186. 
Flickinger, Smith M., 386. 

Folk, Mrs. Elizabeth, 170. 
Folsom, Milo Garfield, 486, 510. 


Garland, Maude May, 146. 
Gibbs, Mrs. Burte B., 410. 
Gilman, Arthur, 362. 
Gilman, Mrs. Laura, 578. 
Gilmore, Marcia, 218. 
Grout, Edward P., 602. 


Harris, Marion Holmes, 219. 
Haseltine, Mrs. P. W., 218. 

Hatch, Mrs. Eleanore Lawrence, 729. 
Hathaway, Mary Agnes, 273, 336, 399. 
Henry, Herbert H., 578. 

Hervey, Jonathan, 218. 

Hills, Mrs. Frank H., 1139. 

Hough, Ira Duane, 98. 

Housden, Robert C., 1112. 


Jones, Plato T., 50. 


Kenyon, John H. P., 146, 241. 
Kimball, Mrs. Walter F., 627. 
King, Alfred E., 602. 


Lafferty, Mrs. Edith Mae, 1018. 
Lafferty, Mrs. Laura, 1139. 
Larson, Mrs. Nels Christian, 241. 
Lee, Mrs. J. William, 362. 
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Lewis, Mrs. Herbert O., 1258. 
Lyon, Mrs. Ella Jencks, 146. 


MacLean, John Patterson, 825. 
Macpherson, Mrs. Rachel A., 1066. 
Marshall, George E., 291. 

Marvin, Grace, 602. 

Mathie, Karl, 49. 

Matthews, Nancy, 825. 

Mead, J. P., 728. 

Mendell, Mrs. Elizabeth Ballou, 1066. 
Morey, David Wright, 50. 


Naramore, Mrs. Miriam, 195. 
Newcomb, George F., 729. 
Newcomb, Mrs. Mary S., 1139. 


Palmer, Mrs. Phoebe Ames, 1259 
Payson, Mrs. James M., 50. 
Philbrook, Mary, 1162. 

Prescott, Eben, 1235. 

Prouty, Willis J., 946. 


Rand, David L., 898. 
Ray, Marian F., 314. 
Rice, Mrs. Frank S., 602. 
Riker, Herbert B., 753. 


Sammon, Ewart H., 1090. 
Sanborn, Mrs. Izah T., 602. 


Church News 


TREES FROM DR. BISSELL’S 
VERMONT FARM DECORATE 
CHURCH 


The -Christmas service in Grove Hall 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., was made not- 
able not merely by the elaborate musical 
program and decorations of trees and 
greens from Dr. Bissell’s Vermont farm 
but by rearrangement of the altar furnish- 
ings and the appearance of a velvet dosser 
back of the communion table which made 
a handsome background for the lovely 
cross and candlesticks given the church 
last year by Dr. Mabel I. Emerson. 
There was a matching scarf for the offer- 
tory table, as well as new rugs on and be- 
fore the platform. 


PERRY CHURCH AIDS 
NORTH CAROLINA FRIENDS 


On Dec. 12 the Perry (N. Y.) Friendship 
Circle of the Clara Barton Guild held 
their Christmas meeting, at which a large 
red candle was burned in memory of Clara 
Barton, who was born on Christmas Day. 
At this meeting a box of new clothing and 
materials was packed for Friendly House, 
N. C. The Circle also bought from the 
Outlaw’s Bridge church in North Carolina 
a crate of holly and mistletoe, for sale by 
the young people. 


INTER-CHURCH RELATIONS 


On the evening of Dec. 10 members of 
the Portsmouth and Concord Young 
People’s Unions attended the Manchester 
(N. H.) church. Miss June Robinson led 
the devotional service and Richard Burns 
talked on “Problems of the Youth of 
Today.” 
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and Interests 


On the evening of the 13th the young 
people of the Manchester church with 
their pastor were guests of the Jewish 
young people. 


NEEDHAM UNIVERSALISTS 
TO GATHER DEC. 31 


A second worship and preaching service 
will be held for the newly gathered group 
of Universalists in Needham, Mass., and 
vicinity at 11 a. m. on Sunday, Dec. 31, 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Norman K. 
Brookes, 2 Stevens Road, Needham. 
Dr. Coons will conduct the service. 


GRA Y-SMITH—PHILIP 


Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith, minister of 
the Unitarian church in Sharon, Mass., 
and professor of philosophy in Emerson 
College, Boston, and Miss Christina Philip, 
managing editor of The Christian Register, 
Boston, were married Christmas Day in 
the apartment of Dr. and Mrs. John van 
Schaick, Jr., in Washington, D. C., Dr. 
van Schaick officiating. 

Dr. Gray-Smith, who was born in 
England and studied for the ministry there, 
came to the United States with a scholar- 
ship for study at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, where he received his degree of 
doctor of philosophy in 1933. After a 


_ year at Harvard he was for a time on the 


editorial staff of The Christian Register, 
the Unitarian weekly. 

Miss Philip was born in the United States 
of Scottish parentage and was educated in 
Scotland, specializing in pianoforte. She 
came back to the United States twelve 
yearsago. Almost immediately she entered 
the service of the American Unitarian 


Association, and for somie time she has 
been managing editor of The Christian 
Register. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gray-Smith have close 
relations with our Universalist churches 
and their wedding will be of deep interest 
to a wide circle of friends. 


FIRST CHURCH IN 
SOMERVILLE, MASS., REPORTS 


Between thirty and forty baskets, 
trimmed by Miss Orcutt’s class, were dis- 
tributed by the church on the Tuesday 
before Thanksgiving. This is made pos- 
sible through the Good Will Fund estab- 
lished by Dr. Leighton early in his pas- 
torate. 

The all-day meeting of the Women’s 
Union was held Dec. 5, and was well at- 
tended. Mrs. Houghton and her com- 
mittee served lunch. Mrs. Grant presented 
Mrs. Wilkins, who was the morning 
speaker. Many gifts were brought for 
the Southern Christmas box. Mrs. Doeg 
and Mrs. Leighton had charge of the 
afternoon program. With a lighted tree 
as background a little play written by 
Mrs. Leighton was presented. In it the 
heads of the departments told their hopes, 
and a newer member why she, together 
with three members of her family, had 
joined the church. There was a short 
“radio” program from another room, 
“Silent Night”? was played softly by Mrs. 
Bryant, then carols were rendered by 
Madelyne McQuaid and Edith Smith. 
Dr. Leighton read a Christmas poem and, 
using a megaphone, made a realistic ‘“‘an- 
nouncer.”” Then all adjourned to the 
parish house, where Arne Hukari showed 
a movie of ‘‘The Pear Lands of the Pacific,” 
after which pears were distributed. The 
program closed with an exchange of gifts. 
Others who took part in this program were 
Mrs. Eugene Hill, Mrs. Waldron, Mrs. 
Walter Farnham, Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. 
Eden Hall, Mrs. Huff, and George Glines, 
who represented the youth of the church. 

At the Minister’s Council in June it was 
voted to have four large suppers through 
the year instead of one a month. Over 
two hundred attended the recent chicken 
pie supper. Mrs. Raymond Wiley was 
chairman of it and Mrs. Elwood Bryant 
was in charge of the tables. 

At the service on Christmas morning the 
senior and junior choirs were assisted by 
Mme. Maria Conde, soprano, and Melvin 
Whitcomb, violinist. There was a christen- 
ing and Dr. Leighton gave a short Christ- 
mas message. Mark Dickey, organist and 
composer, was at the console. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Herbert O. Lewis 


Mrs. Edith Martin Lewis died at her home, 21 
Windsor St., Lowell, Mass., Nov. 29. Although suf- 
fering from a heart ailment for several years, Mrs. 
Lewis did not allow this to interfere with her interest 
in many affairs, and she died suddenly while getting 
ready to attend a church function. 
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Born March 13, 1881, at Central Falls, R. I., the 
daughter of Walter A. and Annie E. Martin, she 
married Herbert O. Lewis Oct. 2, 1912, and lived all 
her married life in Lowell. Prior to her marriage she 
was associated for many years with the Kile and Mor- 
gan Lumber Co. of Providence, R. I. A devoted 
ehurch worker, Mrs. Lewis was a member of the 
First Universalist Church of Lowell and of the 
Women’s Social Union at Grace Universalist Church 
there. She was active in the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Goodwill Industries of Lowell. In recent years Mrs. 
Lewis spent vacation periods at Ferry Beach with 
her husband, and made a great many friends there. 
She was a member of the F. B. P. A. and rendered 
helpful service to the Ladies’ Aid at the time of the 
annual fair. 

Mrs. Lewis is survived by her husband, her father, 
who lives at Highgrove, Cal., a daughter, Miss Eliza- 
beth Lewis of New York City, two sons, Howard 
W. Lewis of West Newton, Mass., and Donald R. 
Lewis of Westerly, R. I., and two grandchildren, Beth 
and Joan Lewis of West Newton. 

O. Herbert McKenney of Tufts College officiated 
at the funeral service. Burial was at Lynn, Mass. 

R. F.N. 


Mrs. Phoebe Annin Ames Palmer 


Mrs. Phoebe Annin Ames Palmer died Dec. 16 at 
the home of her son, Louis Annin Ames, in Essex 
Falls, N. J., at the age of 103. 

Born in New York on Nov. 29, 1836, Mrs. Palmer 
had lived in South Carolina, Jersey City and New 
York before making her home in Essex Fells. She 
was a trustee of the Children’s Home in Essex Fells, 
a charter member and first treasurer of the Jersey 
City Women’s Club, the former New Jersey vice- 
president of the Universalist Women’s Missionary 
Association and a charter member and vice regent of 
Paulus Hook Chapter, D. A. R. 

She also had been a trustee of the Chapin Home 
for the Aged, Jamaica, Queens, an honorary vice 
regent of the Society of the Children of the American 
Revolution and a charter member of Minerva. She 
belonged to Sorosis, the Shakespeare Club and the 
New York City Chapter, D. A. R. She had been a 
member of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, for one hundred years, having been en- 
rolled in the Sunday school as an infant. 

Born in Essex Fells, the daughter of a ship chand- 
ler, Alexander Annin, and Susan Annin, Mrs. Palmer 
was a descendant, through her mother, of Rev. 
Jonathan Dickinson, first president of the College of 
New Jersey, later Princeton University. 

Jacon M. Ames of New York, her first husband, 
died in 1870. Twelve years later she married Solon 
Palmer of New York, a perfume manufacturer, who 
died in 1903. 

Annin & Co., flagmakers, of New York, which is 
now under the direction of Mrs. Palmer’s son, was 
established by her brothers, Joseph, Edward and 
Benjamin Annin. 

Besides her son, Mrs. Palmer is survived by a 
daughter, Mrs. Eddy Palmer, six grandchildren, 
eleven great-grandchildren and three great-great- 
grandchildren. 


F. Dickinson Couden 


F. Dickinson Couden died at his home in Seattle, 
Wash., Dec. 19, 1939. A son of the late Rev. Henry 
Noble Couden, D. D., he was born in the parsonage 
of the old Universalist church at Madrid, N. Y., May 
12, 1880. He had been a resident of Seattle many 
years, where he was successful in the practice of law. 
He was prominent in military circles also, and in the 
National Guard of the state of Washington he held 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Couden is survived by his wife, Margaret Vye 
Couden, and three sons, Henry N. Couden, 3d, and 
Jaime, both of Seattle, and Dick of Auburn, Me.; a 
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sister, Mrs. William Cary Marble of Los Angeles, 
Cal.; a brother, Rev. William Couden of Providence, 
R. I.; and an aunt, Mrs. Julia Dickinson Nickerson 
of Altoona, Pa., widow of Rev. Charles Nickerson, a 
minister of the Universalist Church. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New Beaded town. : 
Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 
Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 


Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


“Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


ee 


. . . freedom of expression is guaranteed to the citizens 


of a liberal democracy not for the pleasure of the citizens 


but for the good of the state.”— Archibald MacLeish. 
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Crackling 

The junior partner had been on a visit 
to a distant branch office, and was giving 
his father a full account. 

“The manager there,” he said, “is apt 
to take too much on himself. I gave him 
plainly to understand he must get authority 
from here instead of acting too much on 
his own.” 

“Yes,” said the senior dryly. ‘So I 
gather. Here’s a telegram from him.” 

The telegram ran: “Office on fire. Please 
wire instructions.’’—Exchange. 

* * 


Employer: “Um-um! So you want an 
increase in wages, do you? How did you 
get that eye?” 

Office Boy: ‘Please, sir—somebody 
called you a tightfisted old skinflint and 
naturally I resented it.”—(He got his 
increase.)—Watchman Examiner. 

C Wie 

Mrs. Newlywed called at the shop to buy 
oysters. , 

“Do you want large or small ones?’’ she 
was asked. 

“Just medium, I think,” she sweetly 
replied. ‘‘My husband takes a 16 collar.” 
—Windsor Star. 

* * 

Have you heard the tale of one of our 
bishops visiting a Negro clergyman who 
was dangerously ill? He quoted the old 
hymn, “Heaven is my home.” ‘But, 
Bishop,” was the reply, “I ain’t one bit 
home-sick.”’—Percy Sylvester Malone, in 
Churchman. 

* * 

Tourist: ““This seems to be a very dan- 
gerous precipice. It’s a wonder they 
don’t put up a warning sign.” 

Native: ‘‘Yes, it is dangerous, but they 
kept a warning sign up for two years and 
no one fell over, so it was taken down.”— 
Exchange. 

* ok 

One Sunday night a Nebraska preacher 
sternly roared: “‘When those young men in 
the rear get through flirting with the girls, 
I hope they will give me a chance,’’ and he 
wondered why the congregation laughed.— 
Santa Fe Magazine. 

* x 

Mother: “Why were you kept in after 
school today, Junior.” 

Junior: “The teacher told us to write an 
essay on “The Results of Laziness,’ and I 
turned in a blank sheet of paper.”—Exz- 
change. 

* * 

Traveler: ‘In Guatemala the driver who 
blows his horn the loudest has the right- 
of-way.”’ 

Historian: ‘In parts of Europe this is 
called diplomacy.” —Exchange. 

a * 


““My education cost me one thousand 
pounds,” 

“Yes, one doesn’t get much for one’s 
money nowadays.’—-Australian Woman’s 
Mirror. 
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